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North  Carolina's  Part  in  the  War  Between  the  States. 

N,  C.  Dr/if  '*'a-wv.-u-.<G, 

To  undertake,  in  a  brief  essay,  to  tell  of  all  the  glorious 
deeds  and  heroic  achievements  of  the  Sons  of  the  Old  North  State 
during  those  trying  days  of  sixty-one  —  sixty-five  is  a  task  that 
is  appalling  to  the  bravest  heart  and  almost  fails  the  most  fluent 
pen. 

North  Carolina  was  not  in  favor  of  secession,  much  as  her 
people  believed  in  the  full  rights  of  the  states  to  do  so.  She 
hoped  that  peace  might  be  negotiated  through  other  means,  and 
for  that  purpose  appointed  a  committee  to -use  their  best  efforts 
towards  that  end.   Many  of  her  sons  had  been  students  at  the  West 
Point  Military  Academy  and  knew  that  the  rights  of  secession  had 
been  taught  them  at  the  very  school  where  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment trained  her  sons  to  be  leaders  of  its  armies  to  fight  its 
foes. 

Prom  the  very  beginning  of  the  history  of  our  great  republic, 

however,  there  had  been  two  parties,  who  interpreted  differently 

the  clauses  of  the  Constitution.  The  one,  led  by  Alexander 

Hamilton,  held  that  allegiance  to 'the  union  held  precedence  to 

that  owed  to  the  state;  the  other,  headed  by  that  noted  southern 

statesman,  Thomas  Jefferson,  claimed  that  a  man's  first  allegiance 

was  to  his  state,  and  then  to  his  government.  Hence  it  was 

that  early  in  our  history  this  question  had  been  one  much  discussed 

but  never  settled. 
*** 

Then  came  the  national  campaign  of  1860.  Peeling  was  high, 
S.  for  Lincoln  had  taken  as  his  slogan  that  "This  county  could  not 
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live  half  slave  and  half  free",  and  when  a  split  in  the  Democratic 
party  placed  two  candidates  in  the  field,  and  by  a  very  small 
plurality  Lincoln  was  chosen  president,  the  South  feared  its  hopes 
for  peace  were  at  an  end. 

At  that  time  a  clear-headed,  far-sighted  man,  John  W.  Ellis, 
filled  the  gubernatorial  chair  of  North  Carolina.   He  foresaw  what 
probably  would  be  the  coming  results  and  appeared  before  the 
state  legislature  asking  for  the  right  to  call  for  troops  to 
defend  the  state  from  invasion.   He  was  granted  the  right  to 
raise  an  army  of  10,000  men,  with  power  to  call  for  20,000  if 
needed,  and  $300,000  was  voted  to  be  used  for  procuring  supplies, 
and  ammunition.  Hence  it  was  that  long  before  Worth  Carolina 
had  seceded  her  sons  were  gathering,  from  seashore  to  mountainside, 
preparing  to  defend  their  native  state  from  outside  invasion. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Confederate  States  of  America  had  been 
formed,  Jefferson  Davis  had  been  chosen  its  first  president 
with  Montgomery  as  its  capital.  Then  from  Fort  Sumter  came 
the  boom  of  a  gun  that  sounded  around  the  known  world,  and  was 
destined  to  be  the  signal  of  a  four  years*  bloody  warfare. 

Lincoln  issued  his  illegal  proclamation  calling  for  75,000 
troops  and  called  upon  North  Carolina  for  her  quota.   This  call 
was  the  match  that  kindled  the  fire  of  indignation  in  the  state, 
for  her  sons  had  always  been  taught  they  had  a  right  to  secede, 
and  by  flocking  to  form  companies  and  regiments  and  passing  the 
ordinance  of  secession  thus  flung  down  the  gauntlet  of  defiance 
as  an  answer  to  Lincoln's  call.   Sons  of  North  Carolina,  who 
were  serving  as  officers  in  the  army  of  the  United  States  , 
tendered  their  resignations,  and  hastened  to  place  their  swords 
at  the  command  of  their  native  state. 
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In  tracing  the  part  played  by  the  "Boys  in  Gray"  from  North 
Carolina,  we  make  for  them  no  claim  as  being  braver  or  more 
courageous  than  those  of  other  states,  but  opportunity  and  fate 
offered  them  the  way  of  fame  along  certain  lines,  and  these  brave 
men  unhesitatingly  grasped  the  chance  and  nobly  did  their  part. 

"They  saw  their  duty,  a  dead  sure  thing, 
And  went  for  it  then  and  there." 

It  was  on  a  glorious  day  in  June  1861  that  North  Carolina 
soldiers  won  for  themselves  the  glorious  privilege  of  writing  on 
history's  page  "First  at  Bethel."   This  claim  had  long  been  allowed 
them  by  the  Confederate  States.   One  of  the  leading  papers  of 
Virginia  at  that  time,  the  Petersburg  Express,  thus  expressed  the 
idea  in  its  columns:   "All  hail  to  the  brave  sons  of  the  Old  North 
State,  whom  Providence  seems  to  have  thrust  forv/ard  in  the  first 
pitched  battle  on  Virginia  soil  in  defense  of  Southern  rights  and 
independence."   The  Richmond  Examiner,  one  of  the  leading  papers 
of  the  Confederacy,  says  "Honor  those  to  whom  honor  is  due. 
All  our  troops  appeared  to  have  behaved  nobly  at  Bethel,  but  the 
honors  of  the  day  are  clearly  due  to  the  splendid  regiment  of  North 
Carolina,  whose  charge  of  bayonets  decided  it." 

Boys,  they  were,  gathered  from  the  stately  mansions  of  old 
colonial  homes,  from  the  homes  of  the  farmers,  from  the  hillsides 
and  the  valleys,  who  under  that  masterly  leader  Colonel,  afterwards 
General,  D.  H.  Hill  ,  thus  covered  themselves  with  glory — the  First 
Regiment  of  North  Carolina  Volunteers,  a  regiment  to  whom  a  special 
act  of  the  Legislature  gave  a  name,  by  which  they  were  ever  after 
to  be  distinguished,  that  of  the  "Bethel  Regiment." 
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This  regiment  truly  proved  its  right  to  become  in  many  ways 
the  first  North  Carolina  for  it  was  the  first  regiment  ordered 
to  Yorktown  to  defend  Virginia  soil;  it  was  the  first  to  arrive  at 
Bethel,  the  first  to  build  the  breastworks  that  were  to  become  the 
defenses  for  the  men  who  were  to  follow.   North  Carolina  had  800 
troops  of  the  1400  engaged  in  that  battle,  more  even  than  the  state 
her  sons  came  to  help  defend,  and  Major  Hotchkiss,  the  war  historian 
of  Virginia,  says:   "It  is  generally  admitted  that  Henry  Wyatt  was 
the  first  Confederate  soldier  killed  in  battle  in  Virginia  during 
the  War,  and  as  Bethel  was  the  first  battle  fought,  was  undoubtedly 
the  first  soldier  killed  in  the  War."   Colonel  Magruda  in  describing 
Wyatt' s  death  in  his  official  reports  eaeya  says  "Henry  L.  Wyatt 
is  the  name  of  this  brave  soldier  and  devoted  patriot.   He  was  a 
member  of  the  brave  and  gallant  North  Carolina  regiment." 

Again  do  the  records  tell  us  that  at  two  most  critical  moments 
did  North  Carolina's  troops  rush  into  the  breach  and  save  the  day. 
One  was  when  "Colonel  Bridges  drove  back  the  zouaves  from  the 
advanced  howitzers,  which  had  been  abandoned  under  orders,  and 
recaptured  it,  thus  saving  the  day"  and  the  second  was  when  Major 
Winthrop,  aide-de-camp  to  General  Butler,  led  an  assault.   He  was 
killed  and  his  troops,  the  first  Vermont  and  fourth  Massachusetts 
(four  hundred  men), were  defeated  by  Companies  B,  C,  G   and  H  of 
the  North  Carolina  regiments. 

While  this  regiment  was  adding  fame  to  the  annals  of  their 
native  state,  and  bravely  defending  the  soil  of  a  sister  one, 
young  and  old  within  the  borders  of  North  Carolina  were  gathering 
from  seashore  to  moxmtain  heights,  and  gathering  with  almost 
lightning  rapidity,  at  various  camps,  preparing  for  the  struggle 
already  beginning. 
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Among  the  young  officers,  who  had  served  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  but  had  now  returned  to  his  native  land,  was  one,  noted 
among  his  army  comrades  as  a  superb  horseman  and  excellent  cavalry 
officer,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Governor  Ellis  to  organize  a 
regiment  of  cavalry  to  aid  in  defense  of  his  native  state.   So  it 
was  that  the  little  village  of  Ridgeway,  H.  C,  saw  the  forming 
and  drilling,  in  the  early  summer  of  1861,  of  the  1st  North  Carolina 
Cavalry,  a  body  of  men  who  won  fame  and  encomiums  for  their 
splendid  bearing,  their  heroic  bravery  and  unquestionable  discipline, 
and  which  also  held  the  proud  distinction  of  being  the  first  cavalry 
regiment  organized  in  the  Confederacy.   Its  review  in  Richmond, 
by  President  Davis  when  ready  to  start  to  the  front,  brought 
thousands  of  people  from  all  over  the  South  to  witness  the  spectacle. 

Were  we  to  attempt  to  tell  in  length  of  the  many  battles  in 
which  North  Carolina  troops  were  engaged  and  note  the  bravery  and 
heroism  displayed  by  them  upon  these  bloody  scenes  of  action,  it 
would  take  volunnes,  for  half  the  story  never  has,  and  never  will 
be  told. 

Beginning  with  the  fight  at  Bethel,  we  find  North  Carolina's 
sons  showing  their  Ijravery  and  courage.   Even  in  the  far  Southern 
States  were  her  organized  troops  ordered  and  the  rosters  of  every 
states'  regiments  show  men  who  claim  the  Old  North  State  as  the 
place  of  their  birth.  The  blood  of  these  brave  men  flowed  upon 
every  field  in  battle-swept  Virginia,  it  dyed  the  green  in  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania,  the  heights  of  Gettysburg  and  Chicamauga  ran 
red  with  the  crimson  flow  from  the  veins  of  boys  from  the  Tar  Heel 
State. 

Much  as  we  would  love  to  review  the  part  taken  by  the  State's 
soldiers  upon  every  field  of  battle,  space  and  time  forbid  and  our 
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outline  must  be  confined  to  those  great  battles  where  North  Carolina 
pushed  furthest  to  the  front  in  her  energy  and  determination. 
"Their1 s  not  to  wonder  why, 
Their' s  but  to  do  and  die."  — 
North  Carolinians 

"Purtherest  to  the  front  at  Gettysburg".   What  a  glorious 
record  for  Carolina,  in  a  battle  when  all  were  brave,  where  the 
coward  and  the  poltroons  were  unknown,  where  the  long  grey  ranks 
faced  the  guns  of  the  enemy  unflinchingly  and  fell  like  hay 
before  the  mower,   where  the  gallant  26th  regiment  was  almost 
annihilated  and  other  regiments  were  decimated.   A  battle  that  will 
go  down  through  history  as  one  of  the  fiercest  and  bloodiest  in 
the  annals  of  history.   And  yet  amide  the  carnage  and  strife,  North 
Carolina's  sons  penetrated  beyond  all  others  into  the  enemies  lines. 
Can  we  prove  our  claims  to  this  honor  is  answered  by  the  tablets 
placed  upon  that  noted  field  of  carnage,  that  turning  point  in 
the  South' s  onward  march,  by  the  Park  Commission  to  tell  the 
passer-by  when  great  events  took  place  during  those  days  of  fighting. 
Look  at  yonder  tablet  which  bears  the  words  "Hoke  Bregade" , 
pause  and  read:   "Hoke's  Brigade --July  2.  Skirmished  all  day  and 
at  8  P.  M.  with  Hay's  brigade  charged  East  Cemetery  Hill.   Severely 
enfiladed  on  the  left  by  artillery  and  musketry,  it  pushed  over 
the  infantry  line  in  front,  sealed  the  hill,  planted  its  colors  on 
the  lunette,  and  captured  several  guns.   But  assailed  by  fresh  forces 
and  having  no  supports  it  was  compelled  to  relinquish  what  it  had 
gained  and  withdrew.   Its  commander,  Colonel  Isaac  E.  Avery  was 
mortally  wounded,  leading  the  charge."   And  yonder  on  another  of 
those  record  bearing  tablets  we  find  one  that  bears  a  name,  dear 
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to  every  Carolinian's  heart-- 

"Pettigrews  Brigade 
July  3.   In  Longstreet's  assault,  this  brigade  occupied  the  center 
of  the  division  and  the  course  of  the  charge  brought  it  in  front 
of  the  high  stone  wall  north  of  the  Angle  and  eighty  y®&  yards  further 
East.   It  advanced  very  nearly  to  that  wall.   A  few  reached  it,  but 
were  captured.   The  skeleton  regiments  retired  led  by  lieutenants, 
and  the  brigade  by  a  major,  the  old  field  officer  aft." 

At  Gettysburg  we  find  recorded  that  2,092  Confederates  were 
killed  and  12,707  wounded.   Of  the  killed  770  were  from  North  Carolina, 
435  from  Georgia,  399  from  Virginia,  and  lesser  numbers  from  Miss- 
issippi, South  Carolina  and  Alabama.   The  three  brigades  losing  the 
most  men  were  Pettigrew's  North  Carolina,  losing  190,  Davis1 
Mississippi  189  killed,  and  in  which  was  one  N.  C.  regiment,  and 
Daniel's  North  Carolina,  165  killed.   Picketts  entire  division 
had  only  214  killed.   The  writer  has  often  talked  with  an  old 
soldier,  who  was  wounded  and  captured  just  a  few  feet  from  the 
famous  stone  wall,  and  who  'always  claimed  he  had  been  captured 
beyond  the  spot  whereArmistead  of  Virginia  fell — on  the  other  side 
of  the  wall  running  north  and  south--while  he  had  almost  reached 
the  one  running  east  and  west  and  joining  the  former  at  the  angle. 

In  1864  when  Gen.  Ewell  made  his  raid  upon  Y/ashington,  and 
could  have  set  fire  to  it,  but  realized  that  capture  of  all  his 
men  in  so  doing  was  inevitable,  decided  that  Lee  needed  those  men, 
more  than  the  good  resulting  from  the  burning  of  the  National 
Capitol,  it  was  a  North  Carolinian  who  penetrated  furthest, 
within  the  fortification  around  the  city, of  any  other  confederate 
officer,  as  certified  to  by  the  men  who  accompanied  him. 
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For  one  moment  let  us  pass  on  and  take  a  hasty  review  of  some 
of  the  many  battles  in  which  North  Carolina  soldiers  took  such  an 
active  part.   While  many  of  her  sons  were  busy  fighting  the  enemy 
upon  the  soil  of  Virginia,  there  were  others,  who  were  struggling 
to  keep  the  foe  from  the  shores  of  their  native  state  or,  where 
a  foothold  had  been  obtained,  keeping  the  enemy  from  further 
penetrating  into  her  interior.   Plymouth,  Washington,  New  Bern,  and 
Kinston  saw  many  a  bitter  struggle.   Fort  Fisher  held  out  long 
and  bravely  to  keep  open  the  only  port  where  blockade  runners 
could  bring  in  supplies  from  foreign  friendly  shores.   Here  it  was 
that  most  of  the  seventeen  year  old  boys,  the  Junior  Reserves, 
received  their  baptism  of  fire,  and  where  many  of  them  were  led 
from  the  field  of  battle  to  a  more  humble  fate,  a  Northern  prison, 
there  to  starve  and  freeze,  to  die  from  disease  in  a  land  of  plenty. 

But  what  of  the  men  who  were  far  from  home  and  friends, 
battling  for  justice  and  right  in  sister  states.   Let  the  long 
list  of  blood  stained  battle  fields  answer  us,  as  they  tell  a  sad 
story  of  Carolina's  fallen  heroes.   On  the  two  fields  of  Manassas, 
on  the  heights  of  Malvern  Hill,  the  Y/ilderness,  Sharpsburg,  Fred- 
ericksburg, Winchester,  Maye's  Heights,  Reams  Station,  Antietam, 
Mechanicsville,  Yellow  Tavern,  Brandy  Station,  the  Seven  Days 
fighting  around  Richmond,  Drury's  Bluff,  Chamber sburg  ,  Pa., 
Frederick,  Md.,  Cold  Harbor,  and  many  another,  in  the  trenches 
around  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  with  hope  almost  gone,  half  starved, 
bare  footed  and  without  proper  clothing,  never  did  the  soldiers  of 
North  Carolina  fail  to  answer  here,  and  to  see  many  a  dearly  loved 
comrade,  or  even  a  nearer  and  a  dearer,  answer  the  final  roll  call. 
And  when  the  order  to  evacuate  Richmond  was  given,  and  that  very 
dreary  march,  that  terminated  at  Appomattox,  was  begun  it  was 
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North  Carolina's  sons  that  were  placed  in  the  foremost  lines  to 
protect  the  advancing  troops,  and  when  rest  was  found  upon  that 
far  famed  field  of  Appomattox  Court  House — When  Gen.  Lee  found  his 
heroic  little  army  sounded  "by  overhwleming  odds  determined  to  save 
further  blood  shed  and  surrender--it  was  North  Carolina  braves, 
under  the  command  of  General  Bryan  Grimes,  and  with  General 
Wm.  R.  Cox  in  charge  of  the  artillery,  who  fired  the  last  shot  at 
the  army,  and  Llajor  Henry  A.  London  who  carried  the  last  order 
on  that  fateful  April  day.   And  when  the  brave  men  of  Lee's  army 
had  seen  their  beloved  flag  furled  as  the  emblem  of  a  free  country 
forever,  and  had  with  tear-stained  eyes  bid  their  idealized 
(Jommander  farewell  to  return  to  their  desolated  homes,  it  was 
towards  North  Carolina  that  all  eyes  were  turned,  for  upon  her 
soil  Gen.  Jos.  E.  Johnston  remained  in  command  of  the  Southern 
forces,  leading  many  more  of  Carolina's  sons  who  had  not  yet 
surrendered,   ^hen  came  the  final  end,  when  seeing  no  hope  of 
further  successes,  and  only  a  picture  of  guerilla  warfare  in  the 
future,  Gen.  Johnston,  at  the  noted  Bennett  place  near  Durham, 
under  instructions  from  President  Davis,  signed  the  articles  of 
agreement  which  surrendered  the  entire  armies  of  the  South  to 
Gen.    Sherman,  and  forever  closed  one  of  the  fiercest  struggles  upon 
the  annals  of  history. 

But  while  we  have  pictured  the  final  close  of  this  bloody 
period,  there  are  other  noted  events  on  the  part  of  North  Carolina's 
soldiers  that  have  not  been  told  and  hence  we  must  turn  backward 
for  a  time. 

Although  the  far  greater  part  of  the  military  men  from  this 
State  had  served  under  lee  and  Johnston  in  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  yet  there  were  others  who  had  seen  service  in  the  Army 
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of  Tennessee  and,  like  their  brothers,  had  written  Carolina  high 
in  the  annals  of  fame  in  that  section  of  the  country.  Four  regiments 
of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry  were  upholding  Carolina's  honor 
across  the  mountains.   Two  regiments  had  previously  been  c aptured 
in  the  conflict  at  Cumberland  Gap,  and  two  others  had  at  another  period 
been  transferred  to  Western  North  Carolina.   Of  these  North  Carolina 
regiments  to  see  service  upon  the  field,  records  show  that  no  two 
were  in  the  same  division,  nor  in  the  same  corps,  except  the  39th 
and  58th  which  were  assigned  to  Buckner's  Corps.   The  29th  saw 
service  in  Walker's  Corps  and  the  6th  IT.  C.  Cavalry,  commanded 
by  Col.  George  IT.  Polk,  who  had  been  a  captain  at  the  organization 
of  the  1st  N.  C.  Cavalry,  took  part  in  the  engagement  on  Sept.  18-19th 
as  a  part  of  Forrests'  Cavalry.   It  was  always  claimed  by  a  Federal 
soldier,  who  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Chicamauga,  and  who  after- 
wards made  North  Carolina  his  adopted  state,  that  the  58th  and  60th 
N.  C.  regiments  advanced  further  into  the  enemies'  lines  during 
that  conflict  than  any  other  soldiers.   The  60th  regiment  belonged 
to  Stovall's  Brigade  and  penetrated  the  enemies'  lines  and  thus 
charged  to  the  front.   Col.  Ray,  who  commanded  the  60th,  was 
severely  wounded  and  Capt.  V/eaver,  taking  command,  held  his  line 
until  the  supporting  forces  from  other  states  had  been  driven 
back  and  his  v/as  the  foremost  in  advance,  and  the  last  of  Buckner's 
Corps  to  return. 

After  a  long  and  close  study  of  all  points  and  locations  at 
Chicamauga,  the  Park  Commissioner,  Col.  Cilley,  made  this  report: 
"The  result  was  that  an  oaken  tablet,  suitably  inscribed, was  put 
up  on  the  side  of  the  road  (Lafayette)  marking  it  as  the  spot 
where  the  60th  N.  C.  Infantry  at  noon,  the  20th  of  Sept.,  reached 
the  furtherest  point  attained  by  Confederate  troops  in  that  famous 
charge . " 


\ 
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Who,  then,  that  studies  these  records  from  both  sides  and 
who  visits  the  noted  battle  fields,  can  for  one  instant  doubt  the 
justice  of  North  Carolina's  claims,  in  honor  of  her  heroic  sons, 
that  they  were  First  at  Bethel,  Further est  at  Gettysburg,  and 
Chicamauga,  and  Last  at  Appomattox. 

But  in  tracing  the  glorious  deeds  and  heroic  bravery  of 
those  from  this  state  who  fought,  bled,  and  died  for  the  cause 
of  right  and  justice,  there  is  a  class  of  men,  who  served  their 
state  equally  as  bravely,  men,  whose  deeds  will  receive  no  paeons 
of  glory  on  history's  page,  the  Home  Guards  of  the  State  and  the 
boys,  mere  children  in  years,  who  were  too  old  or  too  young  to 
serve  in  the  army,  ai  a  time  when  both  "cradle  and  grave"  were 
robbed  to  recruit  the  depleted  ranks  of  the  Confederacy.   These 
men,  it  was,  who  guarded  the  hordes  of  prisoners  at  Salisbury, 
that  stronger,  less  infirm,  ones  might  go  to  the  front j  that 
forced  back  the  enemy  and  protected  the  bridge  on  the  Yadkin 
river,  near  Salisbury,  thus  preventing  the  breaking  of  the  line 
of  communication  from  Richmond  south.   These  old  men  and  young 
boys  bravely  faced  the  hordes  of  Kirk's  army  and  drove  them  back 
into  the  mountains  of  the  state,  but  not  until  many  of  their 
number  had  been  killed  and  others  carried  off  to  suffer  and 
die  in  prison. 

Would  any  sketch  of  the  part  played  by  her  sons  in  this  great 
struggle  be  complete  without  noting  a  few  figures  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  losses  suffered  by  the  troops,  who  were  so  gallant, 
or  to  tell  something  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  people  of  their 
state  to  provide  for  these  noble  heroes? 

North  Carolina  had  learned  a  lesson  from  experience  in  the 
-st  and  did  not  hesitate  to  profit  by  this  lesson.   During  the 
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Revolutionary  War  the  State  had  appointed  a  body  of  officers  whose 
sole  duty  it  had  been  to  collect  and  export  produce  and  to  import 
necessities  and  ammunition.   Taking  advantage  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  success  of  this  place  in  the  past,  in  18S1  North  Carolina 
adopted  the  same  plan,  which  succeeded  beyond  all  anticipation. 
The  legislature  had  early  set  aside  §300,000  for  the  purchase  of 
supplies  and  ammunition,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  and  when  the 
great  war  governor,  Zebulon  B.  Vance,  came  into  office,  he  had 
built  a  large  and  swift  blockade  runner  and  thus  imported  a  vast 
quantity  of  mill  supplies — 60,000  pairs  of  hand  cards,  10,000  grain 
cradles,  shoes  and  leather  for  shoes  equal  to  250,000  pairs,  50,000 
blankets,  grey  woolen  cloth  sufficient  for  250,000  uniforms, 
12,000  overcoats,  ^50,000  gold  value  of  medicine, and  many  other 
supplies.   These  being  too  much  for  the  use  of  North  Carolina 
soldiers  alone  they  were,  many  of  them,  turned  over  to  the  Con- 
federate Government  to  be  used  for  the  army  in  general,  thus 
doing  much  good  to  the  soldiers  of  other  states. 

And  again  did  North  Carolina  do  her  full  share  in  carrying 
out  the  conscript  law,  which  she  enforced  with  vigilance  and 
thoroughness.   The  men  of  North  Carolina  came  from  every  class 
and  condition  of  life.   The  sons  of  the  lordly  planters  left  their 
luxurious  homes  to  fight  and  become  comrades  and  fellow  soldiers 
with  those  from  the  farms,  the  workmen  and  the  common  laborer. 
All  were  one  in  a  common  cause.   They  were  just  as  independent, 
just  as  untrained  as  those  of  any  other  state,  but  they  early 
realized  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  orders  and  soon  faltered 
not  to  instantly  obey  the  commands  of  those  above  them  in  authority. 
It  was  this  absolute  obedience  and  confidence  in  their  leaders 
that  caused  the  North  Carolina  soldiers  to  unhesitatingly  follow 
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their  commanders  into  the  hottest  of  the  fight  and  to  astound 
the  world  with  their  courage  and  bravery.   Nor  was  it  in  supplies 
and  acts  of  heroism  that  North  Carolina  led  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy.  She  furnished  125,000  soldiers  to  the  Southern  Array,  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  entire  Southern  Army.   Of  the  men  killed  in 
battle  or  dying  in  camp  l/^  were  from  this  state.   Statistics 
show  the  total  number  of  lives  lost  on  the  battle  field  or  in 
camp  was  74,524  of  which  19,643  were  North  Carolinians;  those 
dying  from  diseases  were  59,297  of  whom  20,602  claimed  N.  C.  as 
their  home.  North  Carolinians  formed  one  company  in  the  10th 
Virginia  Regiment,  five  in  the  7th  Confederate  Cavalry,  four  in 
the  63rd  Georgia  Regiment  and  one  in  the  6lB"t  Virginia. 

Thus  closes  a  most  imperfect  sketch  of  what  a  wonderful 
part  the  men  of  North  Carolina  took  in  the  War  between  the  States, 
a  sketch  all  unworthy  of  so  faoble  a  subject,  but  a  subject  that 
no  pen  can  ever  paint  the  glory  of  its  achievements ,  nor  the 
nobility  of  the  character  of  those  making  this  history,  far  less 
the  grandeur  of  those  ideals  for  which  they  gave  life,  fortunes, 
and  homes. 
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